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his grounds in Northampton. He possesses seve- 
ral hundred acres of light lands, which he has un- 
dertaken to improve, mostly by the turning in of 
second, which comes from the seed of the first, is 
usually very much better. Some of the lands, | 
after a growth of clover has been grown upon 
them, and plowed in, are put tocorn, but the larger | 
portion are sowed to winter rye. Mr C. stated | 
that he sowed last sunmer and autumn, from 150 | 
to 175 bushels of rye. Some of his fields of this | 
grain looked very well, but others will not yield | 
very large crops. Mr C. does not expect large, 
crops at present. His object is to make these | 
lands pay forthe annual expenditure upon them, | 
and at the same time keep them in a process of | 
regularimprovement, If a few years shall show | 
that he can do this—and we think he will do it— 
then his methods will be highly valuable to bun- | 
dreds and thousands of farmers who are doomed to | 
work in sand and gravel.—Ep. N. E. F. 





STATE OF BUSINESS IN ENGLAND. | 

There never was a period when the peculiar po. | 
sition of this country needed more a skillful states- | 
man at the head of affairs, a man possessed of a | 
master-mind, capable of devising a remedy for | 
evils which are now destroying the energies of the | 
country, than the present. Possessing capital, la- | 
bor, skill, industry, perseverance and energy une- | 
qualled, yet do almost all our great branches of | 
trade and manufacture seem declining from some 
unseen agency, to arrest the pestilation of which 
no remedy has as yet been discovered. Seeing 
the miserable vacillation of our government on the 
subject of free trade and the corn Jaws, and being 
convinced from experience of the past, that it is 
not to be relied upon for the future, we have more 
than once observed that it was a serious question 
for the farmers to consider whether it were not bet- 
ter at once to cut the gordian knot, than to endure 
the torture of having their property taken from | 
them bit by bit-—somewhat after the fashion adopt- 
ed towards the Jews some years ago, that of de- 
manding a sum of money, and pulling out a tooth 
or teeth on refusal; with this difference, that the 
option of compounding by a tooth, is not given to 
the farmer. The landowners must themselves per- | 
ceive that whilst things remain in this state of 
doubt and perplexity, no improvements will be car- 
ried on by the tenantry. Some, well informed, 
strong-minded men, will feel that there is no hope 
but in adopting improvements to their fullest ex- 
tent; but by far the greater majority wil] arrive at 
the opposite conclusion, and curtail their expendi- 
tures to the utmost, 


Mr Webster, who delighted all who heard him 


N. E. FARMER. 
. WM. CLARK’S FARMING. | 


We spent a pleasant hour week before last, in | 
riding with Hon. Wm. Clark along the road throngh | 


| 


clover. His first growth is usually small, but the | 





at the great dinner of the Royal Society at Ox- 


ford, in addressing his fellow-countrymen at a pub- 
lic dinner given to him at Baltimore, on the 19th 
May last, in the course of his speech thus express- 
ed himself: 


« Depend upon it, gentlemen, it is change, and 
apprehension of change, that unnerve every work- 


| ing man’s arm in this section of country. (Ap- 


plause.) Changes felt, or changes feared, are the 
bane of our industry and our enterprise. (Ap- 
planse.) I live in a quarter of the country full of 
industry, with some capital, and great activity ; and 


'when I go among my neighbors, they ask, ‘ For 


God’s sake tell us what to expect: Lay down your 
Jaw—prescribe your rule—let us see what will be 
the course of the government, and we will apply 
our capital and our skill to the state of things, be 
it what it will. Cool us, warm us, freeze us, scorch 
us—do what you please; but let us know what 
you intend to do, and stick to it.’” (Laughter and 
applause.) 


Had Mr Webster been selected to plead the 
cause of the British farmer before the legislature 
of this country, he could not have explained their 
situation and expressed their feelings in more ein- 
phatic language. Js there a transaction in life, in 
the conduct of which mistrust and want of confi- 
dence will not act like a canker-worm? Neither 
the man who cannot come to a decision upon ques- 
tions involving the greatest interest of the nation, 
nor he who dares not avow that decision when ar- 
rived at, is fitted to guide the destinies of the Brit- 
ish nation. Constant changes in commercial poli- 
cy are equaliy prejudicial as revolutions in political 
government. Who will place confidence in the 
man who has no fixedness of purpose? No one. 
Neither will a nation confide in a government 
which professes not to have any fixed principles of 
action in commercial matters. 

We would have it perfectly understood that the 
above remarks are confined to the legislation of 
our country so far as regards agriculture only.— 
Mark-lane (London) Express. 





GARDENING. 


There is not in the arts and sciences one link of 
their circle so suitable for the occupation of man 
in a state of innocence,.as that which embraces the 
cultivation of plants; and itis an instance of the 
beneficent providence of the Deity, that he assign- 
eda garden as the dwelling of our first-created pa- 
rents. Jt is no consequence of the fall of Adam 
that plants require cultivation: he was placed in 
Paradise to till and to keep it. Then the weed 
had not sprung up to render the tillage toilsome ; 
fruit trees which God had “planted,” were the 
chief objects of care, and it was an employment 
without much labor, combining the preservation of 
health with amusement, pure without insipidity, 
constant without sameness. From that period gar- 
dens have never ceased to engage the attention of 
man; and even now, that their labors are manifold, 
they still afford-the “purest of human pleasures.” 

He is no philosopher who neglects a certain 





present good for fear that in some future period it 
may be abueed; but in the encouragement of gar- 
dening, whilst an immediate good is obtained, there 
is no fear of its perversion inafter days. Its diffu- 
sion among the poorer classes is an earnest or 
means of more important benefits than the present 
increase of their comfort. The laborer who de- 
lights in the garden attached to his cottage, is gen- 
erally among the most decent of his class; he is 
seldom a frequenter of the ale-house; and there 
are fow among them 80 senseless as not readily to 
engage in its cultivation when convinced of the 
comforts and gain derivable from it. 

Gardening is a pursuit adapted alike to the gay 
and the recluse, the man of pleasure und the lover 
of science. There is no taste so perverse as that 
from which the garden can win no attention, or to 
which it can afford nu pleasure. He who greatly 
benefited or promoted the happiness of mankind in 
the days of paganism, was invoked after death and 
worshipped as a deity: in these days we should 
be as grateful as they were, without being so ex- 
travagant in its demonstration; and if so, we 
should indeed highly estimate those who have been 
the improvers of our horticulture ; “for, as Socra- 
tes says, “ it is the source of health, strength, plen- 
ty, riches, and honest pleasures.”—Farmers’ Ency- 
clopedia. 


CHANGE IN SOIL BY GRAIN CROPS, 

To discover the nature of the change produced 
in rich pasture land by a course of grain crops, Mr 
Sinclair made the following valuable experiments : 

“A space of 2 square yards of rich, ancient 
pasture land was dug to the depth of 8 inches : 400 
grains of this soil, freed from moisture and green 
vegetable fibres, contained— 


Calecareous and silicious gend, 102 Grs. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, 55 
Carbunate of lime (chalk,) 160 
Silica (flint,) 50 
Alumina (clay,) °. 25 
Oxide of iron, 4 
Soluble vegetable matter and sulphate: 
of lime(gypsum,) 4 
400 


“This soil was then cropped for five seasons ai- 
ternately, with—1, oats; 2, potatoes; 3, wheat; 4, 
carrots; 5, wheat. It was then again examined, 
and appeared to consist of — 


Calcareous and silicious sand, 100 Grs. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, 48 
Carbonate of lime (chalk,) 159 
Silica (flint,) 57 
Alumina (clay,) 26 
Oxide of iron, 5 
Soluble vegetable and saline matter, 3 
Loss, 2 

400 


Showing a very considerable diminution of the 
vegetable and animal matters, particularly when it 
is considered that the turf was incorporated with 
the soil.—Far. Encyclop. 
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ADDRESS 
At the Annual Fair of the New York State Agri- 

cultural Society, by His Ercellency Wituiam H. 

Srwanp, Governor of the State. 

Fellow-Cilizens :—The display of animal and 
vegetable productions, the expositions of culture, 
and the trial of implements of tillage, under the 
patronage of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, are completed; and it only remains to 
confer the civic prizes which have been so honora- 
bly won. Shall scenes so animating, though so 
peacefu] —so instructive, though so simple, pass 
without comment ? 

If our country has a citizen imbued with the 
philanthropy, and learned in the philosophy of ag- 
riculture, eminent in political wisdom and transcen- 
dant in eloquence, here are his forum and his theme. 
Such a citizen you have expected to hear,* Let 
my temerity in assuming the place he has left va- 
cant, and others have declined, find an apology in 
the gratitude which the abundant kindness of my 
fellow-citizens has inspired. 

Tn that time-wora Tower which tells many a 
deed of treachery and of tyranny, the British Gov- 
ernment exhibits the armor and arms of kings, no- 
bles, knights, soldiers and seamen who have borne 
the standard of St. George around the cireumfe- 
rence of the globe, France, with pride mere re- 
fined, displays in the yelleries of the Louvre, the 
chefs d’ouvre of her artists, with what she yet re- 
tains of the productions of the pencil and the chis- 
el, of which Napoleon despoiled the nations of 
Europe. ‘These monuments excite admiration, but 
they leave generous and grateful sympathies un- 
moved, while the benevolent mind recognizes in 
the axe, the plow, and the loom, agents of civili- 
zation and humanity, and exalts them above all the 
weapons that ambition and rapine have forged, and 
even above all the eubellishments of social life 
that urts merely ornamental have ever produced. 

* * Hitherto, civilized men, enslaved or op- 
pressed, have doubted whether advancement from 
the savage state of existence was a blessing, and 
have struggled for liberty as if mere liberty was 
the end of human achievement. But we have 
learned that civil liberty is only one of the condi- 
tions of human happiness, and is desirable chiefly 
because it favors that social advancement which is 
the ever fulfilling destiny of mankind. In every 
stage of that advancement hitherto, agricultural 
improvement has been the last, though it should 
always be first. By agriculture, nations exist; it 
supports dnd clothes mankind; it furnishes the re- 
sources for protection and defence. Portions of a 
community, cities, and even States, may exist by 
exercising the mechanic arts, cr by going down to 
the sea in ships, but there must nevertheless be, 
somewhere, some larger agricultural community to 
furnish the productions and fabrics indispensable 
even in such forms of sociery. The wecessary 
minerals, iron, lead, copper, and others, are bene- 
ficial only because they are employed in aid of ag- 
riculture, or in preparing its productions for our 
use; and even the metals which by consent of 
mankind are called precious, have no value, except 
asthe representatives of the. fruits of industry. 
Other interests may rise and fall, and other masses 
inay combine, dissolve, and re-combine, and the 
agricultural mass be scarcely affected, but the 
whole body politic sympathize when this interest 
is depressed and this class suffers, 

*The Hon. Danizt Wesster was expected to deliv- 
er the Address. 





“ Princesand lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath ean make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


It is an obvious responsibility of the American 
people to restore the natural and proper order of 


| social improvement, by renovating agriculture—for 


this is the tendency of our institutions. It is a 
maxim in other countries that society necessarily 
consists of two classes—the ruling few and the 
governed many. The jatter are designated under 
the most liberal forms of government os “ the la- 
boring poor;” in the polished countries of the 
South as “ peasantry,” and in the ruder north as 
“serfs.” Here, we know not as a class, seris, 
peasantry or poor ; and the laboring many consti- 
tute society. The legislators of our country are 
its citizens ; and since the predominating mass of 
citizens consist of tillers of the soil, the American 
farmer is the American statesman. ‘The govern- 
ment, therefore, necessarily tends to sustain and 
promote agriculture. 

* * The agricultural interest, though the 
last to suffer, is always slowest in recovering from 
any national calamity. Associations in other de- 
partments deranged, may be renewed. Capital de- 
stroyed may be supplied, and masses overborne 
may recover. But agriculture once embarrassed, 
is with difficulty restored. War, however justifia- 
ble or necessary, or however it may stimulate pro- 
duction for a season, is always a national evil, and 
in its least desolating form is destructive of agri- 
cultaral prosperity. To cultivate the disposition 
and the arts of peace, is important, therefore, to 
the prosperity of agriculture. 


* * Not only was the “primal curse” of Ja- 


bor universal], but acquiescence in it was wisely 
made a condition of health, happiness, wisdom, 
and virtue. 
equal rewards are allowed to mankind, while equal 
labor is exacted fromthem. Whatever institution, 
then, on any pretext, relieves any portion of acom- 
munity of the necessity of labor, or withholds its 
incentives or excludes them from equal competi- 
tion for its rewarda, not only is unequa) and un- 
just, but by diminishing the whole amount of social 
labor, increases the burthens of those on whom 
the subsistence of society depends. 


While the patrons of agriculture wil] keep stead- 
ily in view these principles, their most strenuous 
efforts must be exerted for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. Asa general proposition, individuals pros- 
per and exert influence according to the standard 
of their attainments, This truth applies also to 
masses ina community. The agricultural class 


This condition, however, implies that | 


'for even the measurement of his acres. 


the political power of his class is irresistible. The 
preparation of the soil to receive a germ, the cul. 
ture of the plant, its protection against accideuts, 
and the gathering of its fruit—each of these appa- 
rently simple operations involves principles of sci- 
ence more recondite than do the studies of the 
Jearned professions. 

* ®* Education is necessary to elevate the ac- 
ricultural masses to their just eminence, and to se- 
cure their enlightened action in the conduct of 
government, and of the various interests of social! 
life. Praises of agriculture, and acknowledgments 
of the purity, patriotism and wisdom, of those who 
pursue that most peaceful calling, are the never 
failing themes of all who court their suffrages. 
Yet it is a sad truth, that the interests of agricul- 
ture, and of those who subsist by it, are often con- 
sidered subordinate, and sometimes injuriously 
neglected. The avenues to preferment are open 
to all, but they are seldom travelled by the farmer. 
| Questions of peace and war, of revenue, of com- 
merce, of currency, of manufactures, of physical 
improvement, of tree and foreign Jabor, of educa- 
tion, are too often discussed and decided without 
just consideration of their bearing upon the inte- 
rests of agriculture. The reason is obvious. The 
art of agriculture is learned by imitation and habit. 
Those who are destined to that pursuit, are not 
early instructed in the principles of the govern- 
| ment, or its relation to other States, in their own 
| legal rights, their civil duties, the pathology of the 
| human constitution, the nature of the substhnces 

with which agriculture is concerned, or their prop- 

erties, or the laws regulating their development, 
oreven inthe simple art of tracing geometrical 
lines, and calculating their contents. 

These attuinments, though open to all, are 
reached exclusively by other classes—and the far- 
mer in mature years, is sent to the Press for politi- 
cal instruction, and to the Clergy he must yield im- 
plicit confidence—must depend upon the Lawyer 
for the defence of his simple rights, upon the Phy- 
sician for information whether he is diseased, upon 








| the Professur for explanations of the properties of 


the soil he cultivates, and upon the Civil M-agineer 
When 
such dependance upon these various classes is es- 
tablished, can it be a matter of surprise that pre- 
cedence is conceded to them in the various depart- 
ments of society ? Let me not be misunderstood. 
I deprecate not the influence of the learned clas- 
ses, and | would promote, by every proper means, 
their higher improvement ;—nor would I excite 
jealousy against them, or in the least diminish the 
respect and confidence they enjoy,—but I desire 





here, as well as in every other country, enjoy com- 
paratively inadequate compensation and abated in- 
fluence, because they have a lower standard of 
education than other classes. There is not, as is 


which it is profitable for the farmer to possess, and 
dangerous to excecd. Learned men sometimes 
fail in this honorable pursuit, but not in conse- 
quence of their acquirements ; and the number of 
such is vastly less than those who fail through ig- 
norance. It is a fact, which, however mortifying, 
cannot be too frequently confessed, or too often 
published, that an inferior education is held suffi- 
cient for those who are destined to the ocenpation 
of agriculture, * ® There is no just reason for 
this discrimination. ‘The domestic, social, and 
civil responsibilities of the farmer, are precisely 


| 


i 


often supposed, a certain amount of knowledge | 





the same with those of every other citizen, while 


to see the agricultural class equally elevated, and 
for that purpose I would stimulate thei to corres- 
ponding attainments, This is the true theory of 
republican institutions. When it is carried into 
practical and complete operation, and not until 
then, shal] we enjoy a regular, safe, equal, and en- 
lightened administration of civil government. 


The agency required in this great work is al- 
ready prepared, and awaits your adoption. The 
primary schools, the voluntary religious establish- 
ments, the academic seminaries, and the universi- 
ties which you require, are already founded, and 
liberally endowed. In our school district libraries 
an avxiliary is furnished, whose efficacy is scarcely 
surpassed by the invention of Cadmus, of Faust, or 
of Fulton. With pride and pleasure I acd, that 
this agent was called into action by a farmer of 
New York, 
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Litt!e remains for you but to ge cide the rising | 
generation to the improvement of these facilities, 
nor will that task be difficult. Science, though re- 
pulsive to the ignorat wt, is attractive to the initia 
ted, and its attraction increases just in proportion | 
as truths are presented which are adapted to the | 


comprehension and satisfying to the curiosity of | pose? *Ees; an where we can get.’ 


the young mind. ® ‘The desire for knowledge | 


ence excited, will increase, and will find ways to | farm-house ? 
Then the youth destined to | but to bed, an it be very cold.’ 


continue its pursuit. 
agricultural occupations, instead of being employ- | 
ed in perpetual labor, will be allowed to acquire | 


the knowledge which renders those occupations | 
and parents, | be hired,’ 
instead of hoarding their gains, to be divided among | 


cheerful, dignified, and successful ; 


rave you no fire in elt” weather 2’ 
| never has fire.’ 
‘Where do you go in the winter evenings ?” 


‘'To bed, when it be time; an’ it be n’t time, we, 


goes to some of the hovsen as be round about.’ 
‘ bbs the fireside of some of the cottagers, I sup- | 


‘What if you cannot get; do you go into the | 
‘No, must n’t ; 


‘Where is your bed?” ‘In the tollit,’ (stable 
| loft.) 
‘How many of yousleep there?” ‘Allon us as 


‘How many are hired?’ ‘Four Jast year; five 


their offspring, to relieve them from the necessity | this.’ 


of enterprise, will devote their wealth freely in be- 
stowing that better patrimony which cannot be 
lost. . ° ° 





WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN ENG- 
LAND. 

The * Notes on the Agricultural Districts,” pub- 
lished in the London Chronicle, represent the wa- 
ges of laborers as extremely low—lower, in fact, 
than the operatives in the factories, The writer 
says: 

“T find that on the most of the farms in this 
district, [Berkshire] two out of three plows, and 
two out of three wagons and horses, are managed 
by young men under twenty years of age, whose 
wages vary from three to five shillings per week, 
never exceeding, and seldom reaching six, but 
soinetimes for boys, who are hired by the year, 
and who are at work sixteen hours a day, as low 
as two shillings a week. And by these youths 
and young men, two-thirds of all the plowing and 
carting on the farmn is done. They provide them- 
selves with food and clothing out of their wages, 
sleep in a stable loft, have no fire-side to go to, no 
hot dinners —but everlasting bread and lard, bread 
and lard, bread and lard. 

Here is a conversation with one of them, ona 
large farm near Abingdon: 

‘You hold the plow, you say ; how old are you ? 
‘7 bes sixteen a’most.’ 

‘What wages have you?” 
week.’ 

‘Three shillings! Have you nothing else ? 
Do n’t you get your victuals, or part of them, from 
your master?’ ‘No: I buys them all.’ 

‘All out of three shillings?’ ‘ Kes, and buys 
my clothes out o’ that.’ 

‘And what do you buy to eat” 
and lard.’ 

‘Do you est bread and lard always ? 
have you for breakfast 7? ‘ Bread and lard.’ 

‘And what for dinner” ‘ Bread and Jard.’ 

‘What for supper: the same?” ‘Ees, the 
same—bread and lard.’ 

‘Itseems to be always bread and lard: have 
you no boiled bacon and vegetables” ‘No; 
there be no place to boil ’°em; no time to boil ’em; 
none to boil.’ 

‘Have you never a hot dinner nor supper ? do n’t 
you gct potatoes?” *Ees, once a week, and we 
pay master for ’em.’ 

‘And what do you eat with them; bacon? 
‘hyo.’ 

‘ What then ?” 
lard.’ 


‘Three shillin’ a 


‘I buys bread 


What 


‘Lard; never has nothing but 





*Can’t you boil potatoes or cook your victuals 
if you choose” ‘No; has no fire.’ 


‘ Does any one make your beds for you?’ * No, 
we makes ’em ourself.’ 

‘Who washes your sheets? 
"em ?” 

‘Yes; they are washed, I suppose 7 
be n’t.’ 

‘What! never washed? Do you mean to say 
you don’t have your sheets washed ? ‘No, never 
since I comed.’ 

‘When did you come” 

‘Were your bed-clothes clean then ? 
say they was.’ 

‘And don’t you know how long they are to 
serve until they are changed again? ‘To Mi- 
chaelmas, I hear tell.’ 

‘So one change of bed-clothes serves a year! 
Do n’t you find your bed disagreeable ” ‘Dol? 
I be too sleepy. I never knows nought of it, only 
that I has to get up afore I be awake, and never 
get into it afore I be a’most asleep. I be up at 
four, and be n’t done work afore eight at night.’ 

‘You don’t go so long at the plow as that ?’ 
‘No; but master be always having summat for me 
to do; we be always at summat.’ 


‘Who washes 


‘ No, they 


‘Last Michaelmas.’ 
‘I dare 


THE BARBERRY. 

A very singular circumstance has been stated 
respecting the barberry shrub, viz: that grain sown 
near it becomes mildewed, and proves abortive, the 
ears being in general destitute of grain ; and that 
this influence is sometimes extended to a distance 
of 300 or 400 yards across a field. 

[ will cite a few instances which have heen 
brought forward in proof of the injurious effects 
of this plant upon standing grain. Mr Macro, a 
very respectable farmer at Barrow, in Suffolk, 
planted a barberry bush in his garden, on purpose 
to ascertain the disputed fact. He set wheat 
round it three successive years, and it was all so 
completely mildewed, that the best of the little 
grain it produced was only about the size of thin 
rice, and that without any flour. The Rev. Dr. 
Singer, in the Trans. High. Soc., says: “On one 
farm alone, the tenant lost about £100 in his oat 
crops yearly, by the mildew produced by the bar- 
berry shrub; and the annual damage in the coun- 
ty from the same cause, was considerably above 
£1000. The views of Sir Joseph Banks, and of 
some intelligent practical farmers relative to the 
evil influence of the Berberis vulgaris, induced the 
late Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hope, to give 
orders for the total extirpation of the barberry 
bushes which grew intermixed with thorns in his 
hedges; and since that was done, and for above 
twenty years, no such distemper has appeared in 
his fields. ‘The same thing has been done in some 


‘No; we | 


never goes nowhere | 


eee 


The celebrated Duhamel and M. Boussonnet, 
who have paid such particular attention to agricul- 


j ture, assure us that there is no just resson for as- 


cribing this baneful effect to the barberry bush, 
On the other hand, we have it affirmed to be the 
most destructive and injurious to ail kinds of grain, 


| 23 prove +d by various experiments in Brandenburg, 


Hanover, Prussia and Germany. Phillips inquires 
whether the blighting effects of this shrub may not 
in some degree be accounted for by its May fluw- 
ers alluring insects, which breed on the branches, 
and then feed their progeny onthe nutritious juices 
of the surrounding blades of young grain ?—Far. 
Encyclop. 


Chinese Customs.—Our writing begins at the 


left, and goes horizontally ; theirs at the right, and 


runs perpendicularly. All their books begin just 
where ours end, (on the last leaf.) The points of 
the compass they reverse, beginning at the south, 
and say W.S. instead of S. W., &c. For mourn- 
ing they wear white; and in following a corpse to 
the burial, they run or walk very fast, and make all 
sorts of noises. The Chinese puts on his hat to be 
polite. We have our shoes well blacked; the Chi- 
nese keeps the leather part perfectly while. We 
ring bells by striking the inside; they the outside. 
Thatching a house, they begin at the lop of the 
roof instead of the eaves. They carve their meat 
before they cook it. They drink their wines and 
their water warm. Priests are in low estimation— 
and of lawyers there are none.— WV. Y. Amer. 


The Buttonwoods. —T he cause of the sad decay 
of the magnificent sycamore has been ascertained 
by a correspondent of the Philadelphia North Aimer- 
ican, he thinks, but the remedy is yet to be discov- 
ered. Thatthe one will lead to the other, is most 
sincerely hoped. The writer above referred to 
says: **Rarly in the spring, when those trees are 
putting forth in leaf, take your knife and cut out 
the protuberance caused by the sap flowing to gen- 
erate the foliage, and you will find that protube- 
rance, underneath the bark, full of a smal! white 
worm, which destroys the sap, and of course, the 
first foliage drops. Can any of your numerous 
readers, now they know the cause, propose a reme- 
dy to save thove noble trees ?” 





Belladonna—in botany, the Deadly Nightshade. 
It is an acro-narcotic poison. The belladonna, al- 
though perennial in reference to the root, is annual 
in its herbage. The leaves are lateral, generally 
two together, ovate, acute, smooth and clammy. 
The flowers are solitary, stalked, bell-shaped, and 
of a Jurid purple color. The fruit is a shining, 
black, sweetish berry, about the size of a cherry, 
The plant is poisonous, having a peculiar alkali, 
named atropia, which, in combination with malic 
acid, is found in every partof the plant. The 
beauty of the berries frequently entices children 
to eat them; and, although not often fatal, they 
cause very distressing pains. In such cases, the 
stomach should be quickly emptied by an emetic, 
and afterwards vegetable acids and decoction of 
nut-galls should be given. Buchanan informs us, 
that the Scots under Macbeth intoxicated the 
Danes under Sweno, by mixing wine with the 
juice of the berries of belladona, during a truce, 
which enabled Macbeth readily to overcome them. 
— Far. Encyclop. 


“ Are you fond of tongue, sir wu Yes, ma’am, 





parts of Ayrshire, and the like result has followed.” 


I was always fond of it, and I like it still.” 
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VALUABLE PROPERTIES OF GYPSUM. 


To the remarkably fertilizing powers of gypsum, 
may be added others of a highly valuable charac. 
ter, Drilled in with winter turgip seed, it causes 
so speedy a vegetation, that even in the hottest 
droughts, there is no danger of losing the first sea- 
eon’s growth—a loss which has so frequently been 
followed hy thatof the crop itself. The young 
plant, thus rapidly and vigorously grown, is rarely 
attacked by the fly, and even where that destruc- 
tive enemy is already in the field, it cannot fali 
under more certain conquest than a top-dressing 
of gypsum, applied when the plant is wet. Nor 
is this all; for even where the fly has commenced 
its ravages, not only has it been thus at once anni- 
hilated, but the gypsum has speedily pushed the 
injured plants into beautiful and healthy growth. 

Alike destructive is the gypsum, similarly ap- 
plied to the slug, and other destructive insects. 

In respect to wheat, fine gypsum drilled in with 
the grain, has proved a perfect preventative of the 
crop being thrown out by the action of spring 
frosts, by which a loss of 50 per cent. is frequently 
sustained. ‘The gypsum portion has always grown 
strong, healthy, and productive, in straw and ear, 
while a large part of the ungypsumed portion has 
been thrown out of the ground, and, of course, 
rendered worthless. In this important application 
of gypsum no failure hes been known, 

Another valuable quality of gypsum is its dura- 
bility in the land; for, unlike the nitrate of soda, 
guano, rape-dust, soot, &c., whose benefits are 
limited to a single crop, the gypsum, from the slow- 
ness of its solution, must much extend its fertiliz- 
ing powers to three or four crops in succession. 

This article is also exceedingly valuable when 
sprinkled in stables, pig-styes, poultry-houses, 
pigeon-cotes, and on dung-hills—promoting great- 
ly the health of animals, and preventing the escape 
of the ammonia, that very spirit of manure, which 
would otherwise be carried_off in vapor and rob the 
manure, according to chemical calculation, of full 
half its strength.—Jnverness (Scot.) Herald, 





From the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 


HORSE AND COW. 


A horse costs the price of threecows. The an- 
nue] expense of keeping him is about three times 
as much, if we include his shocing. He is worn 
out or nearly loses his value in ten years, which is 
a loss of ten per cent. per annum upon the cost. 
Thus if we give for him seventyfive dollars, that is 
gone inten years: keeping and shoeing, say 40 
dollars a year, is in ten years four hundred dollars, 
making four hundred and seventyfive dollars in all. 
Thus tor every horse a farmer may keep beyond 
what may be necessary for farm work, is equal to 
fortyseven dollars fifty cents out of pocket each 
year. Upon the Dr. Franklin calculation that a 
penny saved is two earned, this fortyseven dollars 
fifty cents is equal to ninetyfive dollars; for if we 
lose or expend fortyseven dollars fifty cents, it is 
gone, absolutely out of pocket; and we have to 
earn that amount before we can possess it. Now 
had we saved it, and put it with the same amount 
earned, it would come to ninetyfive dollars, as plain 
as can be made. 

Let us now look afier the cow. An excellent 
one can be had for twentyfive dollars. She will 
last for ten years, and make on an average fifty dol- 
lars worth of butter and cheese per year, which 





milk will pay for her keeping. This is, for ten 
years, a gain of five hundred dollars; for at the 
end of that time she will bring her original cost 
for beef, making the cost about balanced. 

Now how stands the two accounts of horse and 
cow? Attheend of ten years, Dr. horse $475: 
Cr. cow $500. 
our cow investment, five hundred bright dollars to 
buy land with, or to fit out our daughter in mar- 
riage, or to put ont at interest; whereas before we 
can get the $475 which the horse has cost us, we 
must earn it, Let us reflect, then, and see if we 
have not too many favorite colts npon our hands, 
kept not because we want them for use, but to 
please Tommy or Billy; and for each horse we 
sell, we can buy two or three cows, that will make 
the world prosper with us and enable us to look 
the tax collector in the face. ?.. 





From the same. 


PAINTING BUILDINGS, &c. 

Messrs. Hill & Sons—lI notice in the Visitor for 
May, a communication from a Maryland farmer, 
suggesting the inutility of paint on buildings, 
which my experience shows to be erreneous. Your 
correspondent does not say whether he refers to 
paint on the roof or sides of buildings, but his re- 
marks seem to apply to both. It is the first time 
IT ever heard doubted the utility of paint on the 
sides of buildings, though I have frequently on the 
roofs. It ia said the coat on the shingles forms 
slight dams below the butts, which retain the wa- 
ter and rot off the shingles at that point. This 


may be so on comparatively flat roofs—of such I) 


cannot speak from experience--but on roofs sharp 
or steep, the water falls from the butts of the shin- 
gles on the paint and runs off. ‘The coat of paint 
prevents the shingle from wearing, and that or the 
oil in the wood, prevents the water from penetra- 
ting, and the wood from swelling and shrinking, and 
the shingles are thus kept fast, and not washed up 
or the nails Joosened. To avoid the effect men- 
tioned on roofs rather flat, some paint each course 
of shingles as they are puton, so as to have the 
butts of the next course Jap over the paint. I do 
not know how this operates from any experience, 
but should think well, and should adopt this prac- 
tice had I a roof of this description to cover. But 
my intention is rather to state the result of my 
own experience and observation, than to go into 
any speculative reasoning on the subject. 

In 1820, I purchased the house and barn or sta- 
ble where I now live. They had been built twen- 
tytwo or three years, for the first settled minister 
of the parish, and I was thus able to make certain 
their age. The house was built one or two years 
before the barn. J occupied them the year before 
[ purchased. The roof of the honse was then 
good, and did not require shingling till 184], It 
had been painted. The roof of the barn was 
leaky when I first occupied it, and I had to make 
partial repairs of so much of it as [ needed to 
preserve the hay, &c. After I purchased, (in 
1821, I think,) I took it down and removed it. I 
found the shingles worn ovt and thin where not 
gone. It had not been painted. The roof of the 
house, that had been painted, though shingled one 
if not two years before the barn, was in a far bet- 
ter state of preservation in 1841, than the unpaint- 
ed roof of the barn was in 1819. I do not attri- 
bute the whole difference to the coat of paint, but 


That is, we have or may have for hasten destruction.” 
| 


JULY 12, 1843. 


| may be set down as clear gain, for the skimmed | do the most of it. There might have been some 


difference in the quality of the shingles, but not 
-enough to account for half the difference in dura- 
| bility. 

| Your correspondent remarks, that ‘all are aware 
‘the shaded sides of a barn or fence where the 
| moisture combines, or where covered with vines, 
Iam aware of no such fact ; 
but my observation leads me to a different coneln- 
\sion, Ido not know about vines hastening de- 
'struction, but shade I am confident does not. In 
front of my house, which faces south, were a row 
}of Lombardy poplars which effectually shaded it 
| when I purchased, and there had been others on 
‘the cast and west ends, but had partly died or be- 
‘come removed. Some years after I purchased, 
‘one of my neighbors, who was the joiner that built 
and finished the house, a man of good sense, who 
had imbibed the notions of yonr Maryland corres- 
pondent, expressed his wonder that I retained these 
poplars to shade and rot my house, This led to a 
discussion of the question, and to an examination 
of the effects of light and shade on the house. I 
asked him to examine the state of the clapboards 
on the front where shaded, and on the west end 
where the trees had been long removed, and the 
clapboards exposed to the sun, and freed from the 
effects of the shade. The difference was palpable 
and striking, and sufficient to change at once his 
settled opinion, entertained for years. The con- 
clusion was irresistible that the shade was a_pre- 
servative and not a destroyer. On the west, and 
where not shaded, the weather—that is, moisture, 
wind and sun acting upon and suddenly drying it 
}—had worn off the paint, and the clapboards had 
become loose and thin, in some places literally 
worn out, while those shaded on the front, were 
still covered with paint—elose, with sharp edges 
as if just from the plane. Soon after this I re- 
painted the house and set trees to shade the west 
end, where | found it necessary to replace some 
of the worn out clapboards. The difference is 
still apparent, and would now, I think, convince 
your correspondent, could he inspect the house, of 
the fallacy of his opinion about the effect of shade 
as of the preservative effects of paint, by compar- 
ing the state of this building with ethers in the 
neighborhood of more recent construction, but not 
affected by shade or paint. 

It appears to me reasonable that if oil does Jead 
to combustion and to decay, it does not more so 
than a hot summer sun. 

I have no experience of the preservative effects 
of a wash of lime, but when I shingled my honse 
in 1841, and built a new barn, I covered the shin- 
gies on both with a composition, the base of which 
was lime, alkali and salt, not so much under the 
impression that it would preserve the roof as well 
as paint in oil, as that it would render it less com- 
bustible and diminish the danger of fire from fall- 
ing sparks, and would be a cheaper cover. I can- 
not yet speak of its preservative effects. 





M. 
Parsonsfield, Me., June 10, 1843. 





Oceans of ink, reams of paper, and disputes in- 
numerable, might have been spared, if wranglers 
had avoided lighting the torch of strife at the 
wrong end ; since a tenth part of the pains expend- 
ed in attempting to prove the why, the where, and 
the when, certain events have happened, would 
have been more than sufficient to prove that they 
never happened at all.— Lacon. 
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SMALL FARMS. 

We are glad that the farmers thronghiout the 
country are discussing this subject with so much 
of interest and earnestness. 

For a long tine we have indulged in extrava- 
gant fancies in every thing. Large possessions 
and large wealth—these were counted essential, 





From the Boston Cultivator 


APPLE WORM—CURCULIO—PLUM GRUB. 


Mr Eaitor—The apple-worm, as it is commonly 
called, and the whitish grub, that is found in plums, 
are two entirely different insects. 

The former is a kind of caterpillar, is provided 


| Black Squash Bug and Yellow Striped Bug.— 
| These two species of bugs have long been very 
|troublesome among our garden vines. Patent 

washes and free baths have often been prescribed 
}as a remedy, and powders and pills have been ad- 
| ministered till the experimenters are tired and be- 
‘gin to think that the old fashioned thumb and fin- 


and few were the men who could toil contentedly | with sixteen Jegs, and like other caterpillars, has | ger process is the safest of any. 


on small farms and be satisfied with a limited busi- | the power of spinning silken threads, wherewith it | 


We have recommended charcoal,. finely pulver- 


ness. But the experience of the last few years | makes its pod or cocoon when it leaves the wind- | ized, to be thrown about garden plants, and have 


has taught us all, that money, beyond that point | 


which secures us independence, is not an element |chrysalis, and finally to a little brown miller or | prove a destroyer of these bugs. 
! . ° . 

When sought for, for; moth, flecked with numerous greyish spots, and | finger will do the work more surely, bat the blaek 

Nor can | having a large oval copper-colored spot near the | bogs smell so offensively that most people are as 


of happiness or progress, 
its own sake, it is ever a means of evil. 
it be otherwise, if grasped at to gratify a low so- | 


‘ co }. > ° 
cial ambition. These truths have made slow, but | in the apples in June and July, and from their eggs | 


fallen fruit. It changes, within its cocoon, to a 


. ' 
end of its upper wings. The moths lay their eggs 


no doubt of its good tendency; but this may not 
The thumb and 


much afraid of them as of caterpiliars, 
if you wil] place shingles or short pieces of 


| ‘ ; . 
sure progress among all classes ; yet among none are hatched the common apple-worms, which causes | boards near the vines, you will find these two kinds 


more than the agriculturists. 
We may mention the growing disposition on the | 


the fruit to fall before its time. 
The grub in the plum is much smaller than the 


jof bugs seeking shelter under them during the 
night. Early in the morning the most sensitive 


part of farmers to possess only as much land as | apple-worm; it has not any legs; and it does not | gardener may take up a couple of these shingles 


. | 
they can cultivate well, as proof of these remarks ; | 


spina silken thread, Very soon after the fruit 


}and crush the bugs that will be found adhering to 


and we cannot but rejoice at it: for, if rightly di-| falls from the tree, the grub within it goes into the | the under side of them, without staining his fingers 
rected, their influence will ever be exerted for the) ground, where it remains ti!l it is changed into a| or offending his nose.—Mass. Ploughman. 


substantial good of all; since it possesses, from a | 
variety of causes, that admixture of wisdom and | 
prudence, which is unwilling to run foolish risks, | 
or try hazardous experiments in government or the 
policy of government, yet which is never backward 
in making changes whenever in reason ‘they are | 
called for, or urging reforms when existing evils | 
demand them. Just views of home ensure just 
views generally, with regard to everything else. 
And when the farming interests practice on their 
own soil whatever a wise economy, cumfort, and 
real independence may demand, we may feel as- 
sured, not only that their influence will be rightly 
directed, but that they will sce to it that those vir- 
tues are practiced in our public affairs. 

And as a general ryle, the possession of as much 
land as may be well cultivated, will help to estab- 
lish these virtues. First, the farmer who is so sit- 
uated can apply his industry better; second, he 
can employ all his capital ; third, he can do more, 
and obtain a surer and steadier return from both ; 
fourth, he can secure more of those comforts which 
tend so much to improve and civilize all of us; a 
good dwelling, good out-houses, good fences, good 
eattle, greater fertility of soil, and a better knowl- 
edge of his business. Nor is this all: when men 
measure themselves thus, by what they can do, | 
and are zealous to do it, they are not so apt to be | 
led astray by speculation, by avarice, by social dis- 
play, or any of that class of evils which so much | 
disturb and distress society. They love the earth 
they till; they are content to till it, being proud 
of the labor of their hands; they find, and feel 
under these circumstances, that they can do more 
good to others, and enjoy themselves better, be- 


} 





cause necessarily they will look more to what is} 
in a man than what is around him; to character, | 


rather than to the number of acres he may own, or | 
the wealth he may possess. 

It is a national blessing, in every way, to multi- 
ply small farms. Show us a State that has the 
most of them, and we will guaranty to find there 
the greatest amount of substantial wealth and real 
happiness, Economy, it is said, is a mine of 
wealth; that is practiced on them. Energy is the 
means to supply this mine; and as the truest econ- 


little brownish hard-shelled beetle or curculio. 
These curculios may be found on the trees from 
the first of April to the middle of June, at which 
time they sting or pierce the plums, and lay their 
eg/s inthem. They are easily caught ina coo! 
morning, by spreading cloths under the trees, and 
suddenly jarring the limbs, by which they are so 
much alarmed that they drop down apparently life- 
less, and might then be mistaken for so many little 
dead buds. Soon, however, they begin to stretch 
out their legs and to crawl, and unless immediately 
secured in a tight vessel, will meke their escape. 

Allow me to refer you to my ‘“‘ Treatise on In- 
sects injurious to Vegetation,” pages 66 and 351, 
for further particulars relative to the history of 
these two kinds of insects, 

Your most obedient, 
T. W. HARRIS. 
Cambridge, June 7, 1843. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We find the following in a late English journal, 
and give it for the purpose of comparing it with 
some of our own statistics and prices: 

«“ The total number of horned cattle in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, is estimated at 7,000,000, and the 
total number of sheep at 32,000,000. Valuing the 


| first per head, at £10, and the last at 25s., both to-! mer are harmless. 
| gether will give a total value of £110,000,000.” 


In the United States, according to the census 
of 1839, the number of sheep was 20,000,000. But 
the difference in the estimated value is the most 





Sassafras Mead.—This is a very wholesome, 
pleasant, and cheap beverage in warm weather. 
Mix gradually with two quarts of boiling water, 
three pounds and a half of good West India mo- 
lasses, and a quarter of a pound of tartaric acid. 
Stir it well, and when cool, strain it into a large 
jog or pan; then mixin a quarter of an ounce of 
essence of sassafras, Transfer it to clean bottles 
(it will fill about half a dozen,) cork it tightly, and 
keep it in acool place. Have ready a box con- 
taining about a quarter of a pound of carbonate of 
soda, to use with it. 

To prepare a glass of it for drinking, pour a lit- 
tle of the mead into a tumbler, stir into it a small 
quantity of soda, and then add sufficient ice-water 
to half fill the glass. Give it a stir, and it will 
immediately foam up to the top. 

It is unnecessary to say that the tartaric acid, 
the essence of sassafras, and the carbonate of so- 
da are to be obtained from the druggists.—Miss 
Leslie. 


The Cigala.—This insect, commonly called the 
Locust, is said to be poisonous, We have seen 
several accounts recently, of death caused by their 
sting. Some writers allege that there are two 
| kinds, the singing and the silent, and that the for- 
We had supposed that the 
| singing was peculiar to the males, The female 
|Cigala does not sing. Her operations in splitting 
|the bark of twigs, and boring the wood preparatory 

to depositing her eggs, is exceedingly curious, and 





18 





omy and the stoutest energy are employed on these 


striking point in the comparison. There, the ave- may easily be seen on almost any day, by those 
rage value is put at about $45 for the cattle, and | who will patiently watch her operations, The lo- 
about #6 for the sheep. Here, an average price | cust has usually been considered harmless, and as 
of $12 for the cattle, and $1 50 for the sheep, | such, has been handled by children in their play 


must be considered a liberal estimate. This fact | and by adults, without injury, so far as our persun- 


| shows why the prices of meat are so high in Great | q| knowledge extends. If any of them be poison- 


Britain, and proves that we ought to be able to/ons, the fact should be generally known.—Pough- 
furnish them a supply of beef at remunerating | keepsie Jour, 

prices. We think it clear, that in the present posi. bn tee Ate ss : 
tion of trade, tariffs, and prices, a fair export trade | New Use for Porkers.—At Cincinnati, they have 
in beef and pork to England may be expected.— | commenced the manufacture of a very neat and 
M. Y. Cult. useful article of floor and hearth cloth, from hog’s 
| bristles or hair, They are first softened by immer- 
The mind, like the eye, sees all things rather|sion fora given time in lard oil, and then spun 


small farms, the more such we have, the greater , than itself, and philosophers, like travellers, are | and wove into cloth, with the different arrange- 
will be the strength and wealth of the nation.— | often far better informed as to what is going on | ments of natural colors that fancy dictates.—Pills- 


Cincinnati Gaz. 





| abroad than at home.—Lacon. 
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THE HAY CROP—HOEING., 
We have for the past week been among the hay- 


makers, on lands with which we are familiar, and we 


find less gravs on the old fields—that is, fields that have | 


been under the scythe two or three years—than we ex- 
pected. The natural grasses, white clover or honey- 
suckle, and white-top or June grass, usurped, to an unu- 
sual extent, the sowed or cultivated grasses, and during 
the hot and dry weather of the last days of June and 
the first days of July, these natural grasses ceased to 
grow, and the crop on such lands will be less than usual. 
On reclaimed meadows and other lowlands, and also on 
jands in a high state of cultivation, the crop is good, In 
the immediate vicinivy of this city, where the lands are 
rich, and are made early by manure, the grass has been 
abundant, and has been secured mostly in good condi- 
tion. But so many of the fields, afier getting out 6 or 8 
miles, will give only a smal! ameunt of hay, that we do 
not anticipate any thing more than an average crop, 
if it even comes up to that. There will, however, be 
hay enough in the neighborhood. An average crop is 
quite as good for the community as one that is extraor- 
dinary large. 

If the weather permits, farmers must press on with 
their haying more vigorously than usnal. We remem- 
ber years when different fields of grass have turned from 
a green to aripe state so rapidly, that before they could 
be mown aconsiderable portion of the crop had become 
diminished in value. ‘lhose strips ofthe country which 
have not recently been favored with showers, will have 
the grass now shrinking faster than it has grown at any 
time. And the grass must be cut with all possible dis- 
patch, for if it stands after it begins to go back, the loss 
both in quantity and quality is very great. 

But in the midst of haying, do not forget the hoeing. 
It is often difficult to decide whether one will lose most 
by omitting the haying or the hoving, when both want 
attending to. In most seasons it is better to let the hay- 
ing be postponed, though it do require a good deal of 
self-denial to let the seythe hang idle upon a bright 
morning. The benefit to the corn, potaipes and roots, 
from stirring the svil, and destroying the weeds season- 
ably, is greater than farmers generally estimate it, and 
they must, if possible, have this work attended to. 

The manner of doing this work is a point that merits 
thought and observation. The most common practice 
has been to plow as deep and stir the soil as deep at the 
just time of hoeing as at the first. ‘To this there are rea- 
sonable objections. Now the fibrous roots of the corn 
and potatoes have extended deep and wide. And if you 
break these roots after the corn spindles and the potato 
blossoms, new roots do not form, to any great extent. 
But the plant gives its nourishment afler this time 
mostly to the fruit. Rend the roots, and you hasten the 
forming and ripening of the fruit, but you cause the 
fruit to be smaller. Early in the season, roois may be 
cut and rent without much harm; perhaps without any ; 
for new roots will be formed. But it is injurious to the 
crop to cut the roots when the plant is so far advanced 
that new roots will not form; corn and potatoes gener- 
ally are in that state now, and consequently the work- 
ing among them should be nothing but a scratching of 
the surface. We do not like either the plow or the cal- 
tivator among corn so late in jthe season as this. A 
light—a very light harrow, is preferable to either. ‘The 
merely breaking up of the surface crust, which the 


deep working. 
| early part of it, we think well of working deep. 





INSEC'TS. 

These are numerous—more so than in most seasons— 

and are doing much havoc. We notice in many fields 
that the herds-grass or timothy is attacked toa greater 
‘extent than we have ever seen before. What the ene- 
| my is we know not, but he cuts off the stalk a foot or 
| more below the hend; the top of course dies and be- 
comes perfectly white. 





Squash Bugs.—The yellow bug has nearly finished 


_ its harm to early vines. He does not relish them well | 


| after the leaves become large and tough—and at that 
time the vines will endure his gnawings without dan- 
ger of perishing, though not without some suffering 
But the large black bug which girdles the vine itself, 
vfien taking the bark entirely around and poisoning, if 
it does not kill—this bug is now in the midst of its mis- 
chief. The best way of combatting this enemy we 
have recently mentioned and now give again. It is to 
Iny down an old shingle at each hill. The bugs will go 
under this to pass the night, and in the morning early 
| you may find them collected there, and may kill them 
with despatch, 

But the other enemy which is yet to come, or yet to 
do iis harm, we know not how to fight. A fly deposites 
an egg or eggs on the stalk of the vine in June or July, 
and this hatches and furnishes a worm, which works its 
| way into the heart of the vine and there eats up and 
| down, till the vine dies. For the last two or three 
years we have seen our vines flourish till August, and 
| get to be four or five feet long, when suddenly they 
| would droop and die. This worm did the mischief; 
| and probably he will repeat his ravages this year. How 
| to prevent him we should be very glad to learn. 





Rose Bug —We have had but little injury from this 
annoyer for several years in the vicinity of Boston ; but 
| we were told Jast week by a gentleman from West- 
| boro’, that he has lost all his grapes and all his apples 
| by them this season. 


Apple Tree Borer —The eggs of this destroyer are 


now probably on the trunk of the tree, and the most of 
them are near the ground. A strong ley, or a strong 
solution of potash put on, will probably destroy very 
many cf these eggs. ‘This, in many towns, is a great 
destroyer, though we have never been troubled with it, 
and it has never done extensive harm in Essex county. 





WINTER RYE. 

This crop will soon be ready for the sickle or cradle. 
We prefer cutting a few days eurlier than most farmers 
have cut in times past. The kernel dries as plump, the 
meal is sweeter, and the waste is less. As soon as the 
kernel has become firm and solid to the centre, without 
being dry, and while there is yet some little greenness 
to the straw, is the best time for cutting. 

As far as we have noticed, (and we have been into six 
or eight fields,) the grain of the rye promises to be good ; 
the heads are of fair length, and on all grounds that 
slope, the crop will be good, but generally, though not 
universally, on flat grounds, and on spotsa little dishing, 
the winter killed out so much that the grain is thin. 
This harm extends wherever we have seen the fields of 
New England, excepting along the shore of the Sound 
in Connecticut. 

In our boyhood we saw no rye growing, and it was 
believed that it would do nothing along the sea-coast of 
Massachusetts. But it is now becoming a common 








rains and dews have formed and the destruction of the | crop, and for the last few years has generally done bet- 
weeds, is better for the crops in their present stage than | ter than other grains. 


Can any one assign a cause for 


Though in June—especially in the} the change? Has the climate altered ? 





| MR COLMAN’S AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 


CUBTURAL TOUR. 


In extracts from English papers, we have already in- 


formed our readers that Mr Colman, the late Agricultu- 


ral Commissioner of this State, has reached England. 
His own letters now inform his friends that he arrived 
safely and in good health, and that he has commenced 
his examination and survey of the English farms. The 
Royal Agricultural Seciety have offered to render him 
every aidin their power, to further the accomplisliment 
of his survey. 

The work will give a detailed view of the English, 
French, Flemish, Swiss, German and Italian husbandry, 
and also of the Labor Schools and Experimental Farms. 

The work will consist of eight or ten numbers, and 
the price will be fifty cents. Itis expected the first No. 
will be ready for delivery early in the ensuing winter. 

Arthur D. Phelps, of this city, is the publisher of the 
work, and will receive subscriptions for it, and aitend 
to any other business of Mr Colman’s during his ab- 
sence abroad. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, are agents 
for the work in the city of New York. Francis W. 
Wilcox has been appointed travelling agent. 

From this visit abroad by Mr Colman, we on this 
side the Atlantic may expect to derive much instruction 
and pleasure. The energy and perseverance of Mr Col- 
man, asa traveller and observer, and his industry and 
faithfulness in recording what he learns, are scarcely 
equalled in any other man of our acquaintance. Add 
to this the flow and richness of his style as a deserip- 
tive agricultural writer, and we have reason to expect 
from him as interesting a work upon the agriculiure of 
Europe, as could be furnished by any other Amcrican 
writer. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


[The length of the Horticultural report of Saturday's 
exhibition, compels us to defer a part of it till our next.] 
EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 

Saturday, July 8, 1843. 
Fine specimens of the early Scollop Squash were ex- 
hibited by Mr J. F. Trull, Dorchester. ‘Chey were the 
first of the season, being a very early production. 
Excellent Tomaioes, very early, exhibited by J. F. 
Allen, Salem. For the Committee, 
JNO. C. HOWARD. 





The following are the awards of the Judges for Pinks 
and Roses, exhibited for premium on the [st inst. : 
Pinks.—\st premium of $4, to Samuel Walker. 
2d “s of 2, to Wim. Meller. 
Judges—Sam'! R. Johnson, Sam’! Sweetser. 


Roses.—Ist premium, in class Nu. 1, to Hovey & Co. 
eon “ * to S.R.Jolnson. 
3d “ to Joseph Kreck. 

Ist premium for the best display of flowers, class No. 

2, to Samuel R. Johnson.. ‘There was no competition 

for the 2d premium. 

Judges—John F. Allen, Wm. Wales. 


od 


“ it 


Noticr.—The premiums fur the best display of flow- 
ers of Carnations and Picotees, will be awarded on Sat- 
urday next, loth inst. Per order, 

8S. WALKER, Ch'mn. 





Our thanks are due to Luther Tucker, Esq.; for 
the volume of Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul. 
Society in 1842. We shall copy freely from it. 





IP The premium list of the Westboro’ Agricul. Soei- 
ety has been received, and we will insert it soon. 
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THERMOMETRICAL 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


Range of the Chet mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | maining Jots in the country have come to market, during 


of th: New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nori terly exposure, forthe week ending July 9. 


- 





~ July, 1843. | 7AM] 22, M.(5,0.M. | Wind. 





Ponday, 3 | 63 66 — 5 oe 
‘Tuesday, 4; 56 | 76 | 7 | N.W. 
We luasday, 5 | 52 56 | 63 Ss. 
Yhurday, 6 | 54 | 74 63 N. 
Frilay, 7; 568 | 78 | 68 Ss. 
Saiurday, 8| 69 76 72 N. W. 
Sunday, S14: Miandad « FE. bo 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moypay, July 10, 1843. 
Reported furthe N. E. Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Culves, 
2000 Sheop and 30 Swine. 

Putces.— Beef Cattle —We quote First quality, $4.50 
Second quality, $4.00 a $4.25. Third quality, $3.75 a 
a $4.25. 

Cows and Colves.—Sales $16, $19, $24 and $28. 

Sheep —Lots were sold from $1.00 to 2.25. 


Swine.—No lots sold. Lot retail 4a 5 1-2. 








WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @0 00 to 2 50 perbushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clever—Northern, U9 to 12c.—Southern, 0 
agQc. Flax Seed, $@ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 


GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 


eco 


The market closes very heavy for yellow flat Corn ; full 
25,001 bushels afloat unsold. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 61 to 62—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 60 a 61—Southern flat yellow, new, 53 a 60— 
do. do. white 53. 55--do New Orleans, 50 a 53—Barley 
a) a 09 —Rye, Northern, 09 a 70—do. Southern, 60 a 62— 
Oats, Southern, 30 a 3i1—Northern do. 32 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel t 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25 —-Bran, 
15 ais. 


FLOUR. The dullness in the New York market has 
produced a corresponding effect here, and prices are less 
firmly sustained. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $5 50 a 5 75 —do. 
wharf, $0 00 a0 00 do. free of garlic, $35 62 a5 7)—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $5 50 a & 62 —Frederickshurg, low I'd 4 
inos. 85 62 a 5 75—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00 
—Georgetown, 8550 a 6 00—Richmond Canal, $5 62405 75 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petershurgh, South side 30 09 a 0 90 
—do. Country $0 00 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, 85 62 a 
575—do fancy brands $5 87 a 6 00 — Oho via Canal, 
$5 31 a5 37—do do New Orleans, cash 85 004550. Rye, 
$3 25 a 350—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 87 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. A good demand has heen experienced 
the past week, and the market closes very firm at the quo- 
ted rates. 


Beef—Mees 4 110. new bbl. $4 00 2850—Navy—87 50a 
7 75.—No. 1,7 0027 25—do Prime $0 00 3 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $13 00 a 1350—do Clear 31250 a 14.00 
do. Mess, 11 00a 11 50—do Prime €9 00 a 10 00—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 90 a 00 00-— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0'—do store, uninspected, 7 a 8—do 
dairy, 19 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 00 a 00 —do 
South and Western, 5 a 7— Hams, Boston, 6 a 64 — 
Southern and Western, 54 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
4a 6—do new milk, 54 a 64. 


wool.. 
prtation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. 
ot the va'ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 ets per pound. 


Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


Manufacturers have heen purchasing pretty freely in the 
country at about the old prices. But little of the new clip 
of fleece Wool has come to market. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 36 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 33 a 34--Do 3-4 do32 a 00—Do. 1-2do 
29 a 30 -1-4 andl common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengusi do 
8 a \0--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
a 30—No. I do, do. do. 23 4 25—No. 2do do do 15 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


All where- | 


| 








HOPS. Duty 20 perceat- 
An advance has been realized in this article ; the few re- 


the past week, and found ready sales. 
Ist sort Mass 1842, lb. 00a 15. 2d do. do. de. 00a 13. 
HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 
CHEESE-—Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.-—-New 6 to 7. 
EGGS, I} a 12. 





CULTIVATORS. 





Howard’s Improved Fixed and Expanded Cultivators, | 


of all sizes. The cultivator is an implement that is com 
ing into very general use in all parts of the country, and 
serves in a great measure in lieu of hoeing. ‘I'he teeth are 
so constructed as to raise the ground, and leaves it very 
light and free for cultivation, and at the same time destroys 
the weeds. 

These Cultivators are best adapted to free and easy 
ground, for running through rows of corn, potatoes and veg- 
etables of all kinds, and used in the cultivation of Hops, in- 
stead of the plough aud hoe, and are found far superior to 
either. Itis likewise weil adapted to harrow in grain and 
grass seed; and for the many uses to which this implement 
may be applied, it must be considered one of the most val- 
uable and usetul tuols that is used on a farm, and is coming 
into very general use. 

For sale by J. BuECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North 
Market st. June 28. 


HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 





For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ "Treatise | ete. 


on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Teb 15. 





POUDRETTE! PuUDRETTE!! 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Kail 
Road. 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upor 
vegetable matier, producing greater abundance, and is the 
cheapest manure they have ever tried. 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline. will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by JBRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 


SILK BUSINESS. 


Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphurs, at $3 50 per 
ounce. 

Mulberry Trees. 
thousand delivered in Boston, by 

Oxford, Jan. 25, 1843. 
Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. 





Cantons and Maulticaulis at $60 per 
J. R. BARBOUR. 


Feb. 1. 





SEED BARLEY. 


100 bushels prime Seed Barley, for sale by 
April 25. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 62}. 
Boston, April 13. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 * Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


CHEESE PRESSES. 

SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 
—lately improved by the Shakers, These are so construct- 
ed that they govern. and regulate themselves without wemghts, 
and are by far the best presses now in use. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, 61 and 62 
North Market street. JOS. BRECK & CO. 
June 7, 1843. 








WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 

WILLIS has made some considerable improvements in 
his Seed Sower, making it complete as time aud hard study 
can possily make it. In using this machine, the farmer 
may be certain that his seed is pat into the ground, and at 
| the same time in the best possible manner. ‘There has been 
a great difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds ; they 
are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might vo over an acre 
of land and 1 ot sow a single seed ; but pot so with this; it 
| 18 so constructed that it cannot possibly clog In using this 
| sower, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the 
work at less than one quarter the expense of the common 
| Way of sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better 
manner; 1 opens the furrow, drops the seed, covers it over 
and rolis them down, It will sow any kind of Garden 
Seeds ; say Ruta Baga, Matgel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions, &c. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
| Nos. 61 and 52, Boston, Market Street. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE, 
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A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
of fire would be a good substitute fora fire engine. ‘The 
most perfect article for the purpose ever introduced, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ftore 
Nos. 51 and 62 North Market Street, Bo. ton 

May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





RE+ OLVING HORSE RAKE, 





The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsy!vania and New Jersey, 1s found to be 
one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
|the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
j all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, m a few years 

supersede the use of the common hand roke. ‘There is a 
| great aivantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
| Nos. 51 aud 62, North Market Street, Boston 
May 24. JOsSErH BRECK & Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MY COUNTRY TIS OF THEE. 


My Country! ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of lberty— 
Of thee Ll sing: 
Land where our fathers died ; 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride; 
From every mountain-side, 
Let Temperance ring. 


My native country! the 
Land of the noble free— 
Thy name [ love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills: 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet temperance’ song: 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God! to thee— 
Author of liberty! 
To thee we sing: 


Long may our land be bright, 
With Temperance’ holy light— 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King! 

The Hoosier and the Yankee.—We were greatly 
amused, not long since, at a dialogue we heard be- 
tween a Downeaster and a Hoosier from the West. 
They were respectively “cracking up” their own 
localities, and “running down” their opponent's. 

At length, says .he Hoosier— 

“ Why, our land is so rich, there’s no comparin’ 
it with any thing on airth. Why how d’ye ’spose 
we make our candles ?” 

«“ Don’t know,” said the Yankee. 

‘sWe dip ’em in the mud puddles,” says the 
Hoosier. 

“Yes,” replied the Yankee, “ and I guess there 
is n’t many places in your diggins where a man 
could n't dip candles in mud puddles. J have heard 
of a man travelling on your roads all day long 
where the mud was so deep that you could n’t dis- 
kiver a glimpse of his legs for hours together.” 

“ Well now, stranger, just tell us if it’s fact 
what they say about the stones in your parts. 
They do say there are hull connties down cast, 
where the stones are so thick that they have to 
sharpen the sheep’s noses, so that they can get 
them between the rocks to cat grass.’ 

“There ’s no doubt but we have consider’ble 
many stones in our country, but then travellers on 
our roads ain’t in danger of being way-laid and his 
blood taken by muskeeters as big as oysters. And 
now suppose you tell us about your own country, 
as you’re the only man I ever see from the West, 
that had n’t got the fever n’agur so that he could n’t 
talk.” 

«Wal, stranger, I can tel! you all about it, If 
a farmer in our country plants his grounds with 
corn and takes good care on’t, he ’ll get a hundred 
bushels an acre; if he takes middlin’ care of it, 
he ’ll get seventyfive bushels an acre; and if he 
don’t plant at all, he’s sure of fifty. The trees 
grow so large that I once knew a man who com- 
menced cutting one down, and when he had cut 
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away on one side for about ten days, he thought 
he ’d just take a look at t other side, and when he 


got round, he found a man there who had been cut- | 


timtg at it for three weeks, and they “d never heard 
one another's axes. And I’ve heard tell, {though 


I somewhat doubt that story,) that the Ohio pars- | 


nips have sometimes grown clean through the 
earth, and been pulled through by people on Vother 
side.” 


“Wal, now,” says the Yankee, “J rather guess 
you ’ve said enough—your’s is no doubt a tall 
country, but J do ’nt b’leive all what you say about 
it. How ’d you like to trade for some clocks to 
sell ont west 7?” 

‘Never use ’em—we keep time altogether by 
pumpkin vines, You know they grow just five 
feet an hour, and that’s aninch a minute. So we 
can ’t trade, no how.” 


The Yankee gave up beat, and suddenly cleared 
out.— Exch. pap. 


A Hint.—Mr Estabrooke, formerly clergyman 
of Athol, in this county, was well known for his 
waggish turn of mind, no less than for his fervent, 
unaffected piety and genuine benevolence, ‘lhere 
are many anecdotes connected with his long minis- 
try—and he died at a very advanced age—whichi 
are well deserving. Towards the last of his life, 
a proposition was made in parish—or as it then 
was, in town meeting, to increase his salary to an 
amount corresponding with the increased expenses 
of living, and the increased wealth of the society. 
The motion was in a fair way of passing, when, to 


the surprise of every one, the old geutleman rose, 


and begged his friends not to vote a larger sum for 
him. He asked it as a favor of the parish. Some 
one inquired if it was not the fact, as had been 
stated, that the present salary was insufficient 
for his support. Mr E, admitted this, but begged 
that they would not vote him a larger sum. His 
friends pressed around him to inquire the reason, 
which he declared was peculiar and of rather a 
private nature. On being pressed, however, he 
stated his inducement to the course he had taken. 
He declared that he was opposed to voting any 
more money, because it was difficult for him to get 
what had formerly been voted! The people were 
set into a roar of Jaughter—the increase was 
voted, and what was better, promptly paid.— Barre 
Gaz. 





BURDEN’S IMPROVED PATENT HORSE 
SHOES.‘ 


The subscriber takes pleasure in announcing 
to the public, that after years of stuly and 
labor, be has perfected his machinery for the 
munulacture of HORSE SHUES, which he 
now offers at the price of Horse Shoe Iron in 
bar of equal quality, thus saving the expense 
of making, (which amounts in all cases to the 
first cost of the iron,) besides the Shoes are 
more easily fitted to the hoof, and in no dan- 

ger of pricking, the holes being eye) gs at a proper dis- 
tance fromthe edge, The quality of the iron is also warrant- 
ed superior to any heretofore used for the purpose. 

All persons desirous of testing the great value and supe- 
riority of these over hand made Shoes,by sending $5 by mail 
or otherwise, 100 lbs assorted sizes will be immediately for- 
warded, warranted to suit the section of the country for 
which they are ordered, by applying to the subscriber at the 
works—Kellogg & Co. ; Warren, Hart & Lesley, Troy— 
John Townsend ; Lewis Benedict & Co., Albany-- Piersons 
& Co., New York—Charles Smith, No. 42 India street, 
Boston—A. M. 4 B. W. Jones, Philadelphia—and E. Pratt 
& Brother, Baltimore—where further information 4 be 
had on the subject. HENRY BURDEN. 


Troy Iron and Nail Factory ; 
April 1, 1843. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Plouzhs; the mould beard 
| has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely oner 
| Curning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the !ate trial 
\of I loughs at Woreester, say, 
| “Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, it your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy 
| BEGIN with Mr. Howann’s.” , 
! 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
| Plough exhibited. No vther turned more than twentyse sen 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howord’'s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shve 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. r 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alinut 
$:0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and catter, €2 60 
extra. 
| _ The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
| Nos. 61 & 62 North Market Street, h 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
| used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS; 
21 School Street. 
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